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held by various educators in previous centuries, but more
generally accepted during the seventeenth and eighteenth
centuries, and then also most clearly expressed in theory
This view found its basis in the Renaissance, though its advo-
cates looked upon the humanistic culture at its best as an inade-
quate preparation for the life of the gentleman, that is, for the
educated man. Its great representative, Montaigne, said in
this connection : " If the mind be not better disposed by
education, if the judgment be not better settled, I had much
rather my scholar had spent his time at tennis. . . . Do but
observe him when he comes back from school, after fifteen
or sixteen years that he has been there ; there is nothing so
awkward and maladroit, so unfit for company and employ-
ment ; and all that you shall find he has got is, that his Latin
and Greek have only made him a greater and more conceited
coxcomb than when he went-from home."
Education should shape the judgment and the disposition
so as to secure for the youth a successful and pleasurable
career in life. This view regarded education, in the frankest
and most utilitarian manner, as the direct preparation for the
life of the " man of the world." Holding a view as far as
possible from a high idealism, or a rigid asceticism, or a fervid
emotionalism, these educators looked with unconcealed
skepticism upon the ordinary routine of the school and the
accepted deification of the humanists' studies. To them,
education should be a frank preparation for a practical, serv-
iceable, successful, happy career of a man of affairs in a
civilization formal enough in its pretenses, but not over rigid
Jn its standard of conduct. To them education was to cul-
minate, if it was not chiefly to consist in, an extensive period
of travel for the sake of acquiring experience and familiarity
with men and customs. Through travel one would acquire
practical knowledge and the culture which comes from actual
contact with places and people made familiar through literary
study. With the social-realists, however, this view usurped
practieallv the entire scope of education